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To krow the cause why music was ordained; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. (Continued.) 


By Geo. Hocartu. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Ir is interesting to follow the steps in the construction of stringed in- 
struments, from the ancient Grecian lyre to the modern violin. It shows 
how slow, in this as in every thing else, the progress of improvement 
has been; for, few as these steps are, the first is probably almost coeval 
with the world, while the last has been taken a little more than two 
hundred years ago. 


To what extent the construction of musical instruments was carried 
among the ancient Egyptians—a people among whom philosophy, sci- 
ence, and art, appear to have risen to a great height, and to have fallen 
into decay, before the period of authentic history—is now beyond the 
reach even of conjecture. There is, however, reason to believe that they 
possessed instruments superior to those of the nations of antiquity who 
succeeded them. The Egyptian harp, of which Mr. Bruce discovered 
a drawing in an ancient sepulchre among the ruins of Thebes, must 
have been an instrument not much inferior, either in elegance of form, 
skill in construction, or musical powers, (if we except the pedals) to the 
harp of the present day. Mr. Bruce concludes his interesting letter to 
Dr. Burney on the subject of this instrument, with the following striking 
reflection : “This harp overturns all the accounts of the earliest state of 
ancient music and instruments in Egypt; and is altogether, in its form, 
ornaments, and compass, an incontestable proof, stronger than a thou- 
sand Greek quotations, that geometry, drawing, mechanics, and music, 
were at the greatest perfection when the harp was made ; and that what 
we think, in Egypt, was the invention of arts, was only the beginning 
of the era of their restoration.” 

There is another piece of Egyptian antiquity, which bespeaks a still 
higher degree of improvement than Mr. Bruce’s Theban harp. This is 
the famous pillar brought to Rome by Augustus, and now known by 
the name of la guglia rotta. It bears a sculpture of a two-stringed in- 
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strument, having a long neck, similar to that of the lute. Now, it will 
be observed that the invention of the neck, or finger-board, was the 
second great step in the construction of stringed instruments, and was 
wholly unknown to the Hebrews, Greéks, or Romans. These nations 
never got beyond the first step, the production of sound by the tension 
of strings over a sonorous substance, and striking them with the finger 
or a plectrum ; each note of their scale being produced by a different 
string. The expedient of placing the strings above a long neck, in such 
a way that the vibrating portion of the string could be shortened or 
lengthened by the fingers of the one hand, while the sound was produced 
by the other, seems to have been discovered a second time, after its first 
discovery by the Egyptians, in some remote age, had been forgotten. 


The musical sound afforded by a string in a state of tension, must 
have been observed in the earliest, as it is to this day observed in the 
rudest, states of society. Warlike savages make a sort of wild music 
by the twanging of their bow-strings ; and the ancient poets fancifully 
ascribe the production of the lyre to the hint given to Apollo by the 
sound of his sister Diana’s bow. The Greek word psalmos, which now 
bears so elevated a musical meaning, literally means the sound of a 
bow-string. The mere twang of a string, however, seems to have very 
early been found insuflicient without the aid of some additional vibrating 
substance. Hence arose another legend of the origin of the lyre, which, 
we are told, Mercury first formed, by fastening strings to the shell of a 
tortoise; and hence the lyre was called testudo, ‘ the sounding shell.’ 
Very ancient Grecian lyres are represented as being constructed with 
wooden sounding-boards; and the history of Grecian music records no 
other improvements in the construction of the instrument, than succes- 
sive additions to the number of its strings. The instruments of this 
class are mentioned by Greek writers under a variety of names, the 
principal of which are the lyra and the cithara, which are translated 
into the /yre and the harp ; but it seems difficult to determine what was 
the difference between them. Perhaps the cithara was a remnant of 
the Egyptian harp, of considerable compass, and resting on a base; 
while the other may have been more portable, and held in playing like 
the modern guitar. Be that as it may, they were all constructed upon 
the same principle. Montfaucon says that he examined the representa- 
tions uf six hundred lyres and citharas in ancient sculpture, all of which 
| he found without a neck, and with strings open as in the modern harp, 
so as to be played on with the fingers. Attempts, indeed, have been 
made, to shew that the ancients were acquainted not only with the 
finger-board, but with the bow. Some ancient sculptures have been ap- 
pealed to; and many learned disquisitions have been written on the 
subject. A small figure of Apollo, in the Grand Duke’s gallery at Flo- 
rence, playing on a kind of violin with an instrument in the shape of a 
bow, supposed by Addison and others to be antique, has been proved, 
by Winckelman and Mengs, to be modern. An ancient statue of Or- 
pheus, holding a violin in one hand, and a bow in the other, has been 
referred to in support of the same opinion ; but it has been shown, by a 
close examination, that the violin and bow are, additions made by some 
modern, who restored the mutilated parts of the figure. Attempts to 
draw this conclusion from passages in Aristophanes, Plutarch, and other 
Greek authors, have been equally unsuccessful. 
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The second great step in the construction of stringed instruments, 
gave rise to the family of the dute. We are probably indebted to the 
East for this immense improvement. The harp appears to have existed 
in India, as well as in Egypt, at a period of very remote antiquity : and 
there is now an indigenous Indian instrument, called the Wina, which 
has a finger-board, and a bridge over which the strings are stretched, 
and is played upon with the fingers. This would seem to be the most 
ancient instrument of the lute species. The lute of the Arabians was 
brought by the Moors into Spain; and it became the model of all the 
varieties which this instrument has assumed in Europe. 

The lute is, or rather was, (for we must now speak of it in the past 
tense) a fine instrument, of a most elegant form and considerable powers. 
Its back was convex, in the fori of a sheil; its belly was flat, with a 
long and broad neck, or finger-board, mounted with frets, like those of 
the modern guitar, for regulating the position of the fingers. It had 
eleven strings, nine of which were double, three unisons and six octaves. 
The two highest strings were single. It had a full and rich volume of 
tone, an extensive compass, and the capacity of producing great variety 
of harmony. The number of its strings, however, rendered it complex 
and difficult. 

The arch-lute and theorbo were two instruments of the same kind, but 
much larger than the common lute, and with a greater number of 
strings. These instruments were employed in playing the bass part in 
concerted music. There were other varieties of the lute, all of which 
have now disappeared, except the guitar and mandoline. 

The third step (and the greatest of all) in the progress of stringed 
instruments, was the invention of the bow—a magical implement, which, 
from the time when its powers were fairly understood, gave a new exis- 
tence to instrumental music. The bow could only have been applied 
to instruments with a finger-board, and therefore must have been pos- 
terior to them in the order of invention: yet the viol seems to have been 
known in Europe as early as the lute, if not still earlier. The oldest 
traces of the viol are found in France ; a fact established by monuments 
of incontestable antiquity. One of these is a representation of an ancient 
French king, in the porch of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame at Paris, 
who holds a viol in one hand and a bow in the other. Now the build- 
ing of Notre-Dame was finished about the end of the 12th century. A 
MS. of the 14th century, containing the famous songs of Thibault, king 
of Navarre, has a frontispiece representing a jongleur (or minstrel) sitting 
on a high seat, and playing on the viol—evidently meant to be repre- 
sented as singing the songs to the king, who, with the queen, are drawn 
as sitting and listening to him. The viol appears to have found its way 
into England at an early period. It is mentioned by old English au- 
thors under the name of the rebec. Chaucer speaks of the “ fidel,” and 
describes his parish-clerk, in the “ Miller’s Tale,” as being able to-play 
songs “on a smale ribible,’ the diminutive of rebec. The fiddle, or 
rebec, of those days, was a small viol with three strings. There was a 
similar instrument in Wales, called a crwth; from whence came the 
vulgar old English word crowder, or fiddler. 

The viol was mounted with six strings, tuned by fourths and thirds, 
(nearly in the same manner as the modern guitar) and having the finger- 
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board fretted. It was of three sizes; the bass viol, or viol da gamba, the 
tenor viol, or viol da bracchia, and the treble viol. A set of these in- 
struments, consisting of two of each, were generally kept in a chest, and 
it was usual for most musical families in England during the 17th cen- 
tury, to be possessed of one of these “ chests of viols.” There was, 
besides the instruments which formed the chest, a large instrument 
called the violone, (the Italian augmentative of viola) which corresponded 
to the modern double-bass. 


The lute and viol continued in use, in most countries of Europe, 
down to nearly the end of the 17th century. They appear to have been 
both employed by the jongleurs, troubadours, and minstrels of France, 
a class of men who essentially contributed to the early civilization 0” 
that country. “It was they,” says an elegant French writer, the Abbé 
de Longchamps, ‘ who banished scholastic quarrels and ill-breeding, 
who polished the manners, established the rules of politeness, enlivened 
the conversation, and purified the gallantry, of its inhabitants. That 
urbanity (he continues) which distinguishes us from other people, was 
the fruit of our songs; and if it is not from them that we derive our vir- 
tues, they at least taught us how to render them amiable.” Our own 
Ceeur-de-Lion, who, hero as he was, had no small share of the ferocity 
of his country’in that rude age, certainly owed many of the softer and 
more refined traits of his character, to his love of the “ joyeuse science,” 
and the society of the accomplished Blondel. These musical artists, 
whose lays formed the most valued and refined entertainment of the 
great, the brave, and the fair, were wont, as we learn from many sources, 
to accompany their voices with the harp, the lute, or the viol. 


The poetry of Petrarch is full of musical enthusiasm ; and “ V’angelico 
canto” of his mistress is the theme of his most rapturous praises. He 
celebrates his own instrument, the lute; and, by his will, leaves his 
“buono liute” to his friend Maestro Tommaso Bombasio of Ferrara, 
“that he may play upon it, not for the vanity of a fleeting life, but to 
the praise and glory of the eternal God.” Among the elegant party of 
ladies and gentlemen whom Boccaccio describes as retiring from Flo- 
rence during the plague, and passing their time in mirth and recreation 
in a country retreat, music, éf course, forms a chief pastime ; and several 
of the company, of both sexes, are represented as singing and playing 
on the lute and the viol. In the concert-pieces of Titian, and other old 
Italian painters, the ladies are generally represented as singing or play- 
ing on the lute, while different kinds of viols are played by the gentle- 
men, Our readers remember Catherine’s music-lesson in “ The Taming 
of the Shrew ;”— 


“ Enter Hortensio with his head broke. 


“ Baptista. How now, my friend? why dost thou look so pale? 
ifortensio. For fear, 1 promise you, if 1 look pale. 
Baptista. What, will my daughter prove a good musician ? 
Hortensio. 1 think shell sooner prove a soldier. 
Tron may hold with her, but never Jutes. 
Baptista. | Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute? 
Hortensio. Wiy,no; for she bath broke the lute to me. 
1 did but tell her she mistook her frets, 
And bow’d her band to teach her fingering ; 
When, with a most impatient, devilish spivit, 
Frets call you them? quoth she—DU fume with them: 
And, with that word, she struck me on the head, 
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And jeep the instrament my pate made way ; 
And there I stood amazed for awhile, 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute; 
While she did call me—rascal fiddler, 
And—twangling Jack, with twenty such vile terms, 
As she had studied to misuse me so. 
Petruchio. Now, by the world, itis a lusty wench ; 
[love her ten times more than e’er 1 did.” 

The plays of Shakspeare are full of allusions to the use of the lute; 
and the instrument seems to have been familiarly known in England, 
long before his time. The first mention of it, we believe, to be found 
in any English writer, occurs in Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale : 


“In Flanders whilom was a compagnie 
Of yongé folk, that haunteden folie, 
As hazard, riot, stewés, and tavérnes ; 
Whereas with Harpés, Lutés, and Giternes 
They dance and play.” 

The most celebrated English lutanist was John Dowland, a contem- 
porary of Shakspeare, who, in his “* Passionate Pilgrim” has paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the talent of the musician. From that time the lute 
began to be superseded by the viol; but it continued to be used in this 
country down to the end of the 17th century, when both these instru- 
ments were thrown aside to make way for the violin. 


The accounts of the origin of the musical drama, both sacred and 
profane, which took place in Italy in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, gave a curious view of the state of instrumental music only 
two hundred years ago. At the performance of ‘ Euridice, the first 
Italian opera, in 1600, we are informed by the author, Jacopo Peri,4in 
his preface to the published work, that the orchestra consisted of four 
persons. He tells us that “ behind the scenes Signor Jacopo Corsi 
played the harpsichord, Don Garzio Montalvo the chitarone, or large 
guitar, Messer Giovambattista del Violino the lira grande or viol da 
gamba, and Messer Giovanni Lassi a large lute.”—In the first Oratorio, 
the ‘ Rappresentazione del Anima e del Corpo,’ by Emilio del Cavaliere, 
the orchestra, also behind the Scenes, consisted of a lira doppia, or viol 
da gamba, a harpsichord, a large or double guitar, and two flutes. 
But Cavaliere directs the symphonies to be played by a great number 
of performers, and adds, that “ if a violin should play the principal part, 
it would have a very good effect.” The powers of the violin were now 
beginning to be perceived. In the opera of ‘ Orfeo, by Claudio Mon- 
teverde, so deservedly celebrated for his bold and happy musical inno- 
vations, the orchestra contained two violins, called violint piccioli alla 
Francese, (a proof of the French origin of the instrument) ten tenor viols, 
three bass viols, and two double bass viols, a double harp, two large 
guitars, with flutes, trumpets, trombones, and cornets. From that time 
the violin came rapidly into vogue, till its pre-eminence was established 
by Corelli. 


The transition from the viol to the violin was the last great step 
made in the improvement of stringed instruments. The viol, (as we 
have already said) was of three sizes—the treble-viol, the tenor-viol, 
and the bass-viol. The violin was formed from the treble viol, by 
lessening its size, reducing the number of its strings from six to four, 
and clearing the finger-board of frets, so as to allow the player to 
regulate by his ear the position of his fingers. The viola or tenor of 
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the present day, retains the size of the old tenor-viol ; and the old bass- 
viol has been converted into the violoncello. The great improvement 
has been the removal of the frets, a worse than useless incumbrance ; 
the player being now enabled to graduate the sounds of the scale with 
the utmost delicacy and minuteness which his ear is capable of per- 
ceiving. 

It would really appear that the violin is incapable of farther improve- 
ment. Every attempt to vary its construction has failed; and the in- 
struments made by the celebrated Cremonese makers of the seventeenth 
century are still of unrivalled excellence. The oldest were made by 
Hieronymus Amati, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
After hira came Antonius Amati, about the middle, and then followed 
Nicolas Amati, towards the end of the same century. Antonius Stradi- 
varius flourished about the same time, and was followed by Joseph 
Guarnerius, about the beginning of the eighteenth century. To these 
must be added Jacob Steiner, a Tyrolese, the only maker who has been 
able to rival them. 


We shall conclude this article by extracting from ‘ Otto’s Treatise on 
the Violin’ a few useful instructions, which ought to be attended to by 
every performer who wishes to preserve his instrument from decay, and 
to keep it constantly in good order. 


“ A good old violin should be kept in a wooden case lined with cloth 
or flannel, as the too great heat of summer, as well as the sudden 
transitions of temperature in winter, are injurious. Too great a heat 
renders the wood brittle, which gives the instrument a harshness of tone, 
besides drying and parching the strings. The instrument should be 
kept particularly clean, and the dust carefully wiped off the rosin with 
alinen rag. The inside should he cleaned once every six months, 
with a handful of barley, made warm, poured into the sounding holes, 
and well shaken. The dust or dirt inside adheres to the barley, and is 
brought out through the holes. In order to preserve the strings for a 
length of time sonorous and in good condition, it will be advisable to 
keep in a spare bag (which should be lined with a piece of bladder 
moistened with oil of almonds) a small piece of silk taffeta slightly 
damped with the same oil. The strings should be rubbed with this 
piece of silk from the bridge to the neck, before putting the instrument 
away in the case; and when it is again wanted for use, the oil should 
be wiped off dry with a piece of fine linen, particularly in that part 
which comes in contact with the bow.” 





MUSIC IN RUSSIA. 


Ir is of course not consistent with the avowed objects of the ‘ Musical 
World to review works which have no immediate connexion with its 
subject, scope, and purpose; but a desire to render it as perfect a 
record as possible of the musical sayings and doings of ‘the globe 
which we inhabit,’ prompts us to lay before our readers a few extracts 
from a little work which has recently been translated from the German, 
and which, while it treats of politics and other matters alien to our 
harmonious nature, contains a few paragraphs which will, we think, 
give variety and interest to our pages. 
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The book we allude to is entitled, ‘St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, 
and Napoli di Romania, in 1833 and 1834: a characteristic ‘picture, 
drawn during a residence there, by M. von Tietz, Prussian Counsellor 
of Legation ;* and must be looked upon with some degree of curiosity, 
inasmuch as, to use the words of the Translator in his preface, it con- 
tains ‘ personal notices of the Emperor Nicholas and his family, which 
are extremely interesting, and well calculated to engross attention ; 
and the more so, as they are opposed to prejudices common throughvut 
Western Europe.” But these are to us, speaking professionally, mat- 
ters of no note; and we shall therefore content ourselves with a few 
extracts, touching the musical world of Russia. And we shall first 
lay before our readers what the author says of the ‘ Imperial Court- 
Singers,’ and of Catalani’s admiration of them. 


“ Every Saturday morning, from ten to twelve o’clock, the Imperial court 

singers rehearse in their institution, on the Moika canal, which, with its 
extensive fore-court and side buildings, forms almost a palace; and I wish, 
with all due respect to the young and amiable King Otho of Greece, that his 
so-called palace at Nauplia, with its front of five windows, could be conve- 
niently converted into such a dwelling as this. To the before-mentioned 
rehearsals a card of admission is easily obtained from the director of the insti- 
tution; and on those days a select company generally assembles. One is 
here induced to repeat the expression of Madame Catalani, (who once reigned 
as queen in the kingdom of sounds) on the occasion of her being present at a 
chorus of these singers. She is said to have exclaimed with tears: ‘ My 
song is but of this world—but that which I have just heard is a chorus of 
angels!’ It is certain that a very peculiar feeling pervades the audience, 
when, without the accompaniment of any instrument, the full choir, con- 
sisting of one hundred men and boys, ascend gradually from the softest piano 
to the most overpowering forte; and then, by slight modulations, the notes 
die away as it were in the distance. Among other pieces, I heard a Cruci- 
Jixus, written for six voices, by Lotti; and I cannot describe the impression 
it made, not only upon myself, but upon all present. I might indeed be 
accused of exaggeration, were I to dwell at length on the emotions excited, 
in the most visible way, upon the entire auditory, young and old; and there- 
fore I content myself with alluding again to the before-stated opinion of the 
great singer, which appears to embody felicitously my own judgment. What 
in other choirs is so unpleasantly prominent—namely, the overstraining of 
individual voices—is here quite unknown. All the singers are equally well 
gifted ; the selection of them (mostly from the peasant classes) being made 
with the greatest care. 

“ This vocal academy, which existed under Wladimir the Great, that is, 
between the years 980 and 1015, and was then formed of Greek singers, is 
maintained by the state, which provides for the improvement of the students 
in every branch of musical science ; and not in music only, but other depart- 
ments of instruction are added,—so that when a boy, in consequence of 
ripening years, loses his voice, he will have received a sufficiently good edu- 
cation to be enabled to serve the state in some other way,—means of doing 
which being furnished by the Emperor. The older members of the institu- 
tion receive a salary, and board in the establishment, and are not precluded 
from marrying. ey are promoted, like other official persons, according to 
gradation of rank, as is customary in Russia; and as regards the pensioning 
of their widows and orphans, they are all placed on the same footing. The 
more important Russian embassies at foreign courts are accompanied by a 





* 2 vols. 8vo. Richter and Co. London, 1836. 
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small choir from this institution, whose exertions are required in order to 
complete the religious ceremonies of their church service. Such a choir, for 
instance, is attached to the church of the Russian embassy in Greece, which 
I have often heard there at festivals. On particular grand occasions, as at 
Easter, in the year 1834, the officers of the Russian fleet stationed at Nau- 
plia (amateurs of music) strengthened the choir. Similar vocal bodies are 
attached to all Russian regiments, consisting of soldiers and soldier-boys, 
who are obliged to assist at the military church service,” 


Admirable as must have been the musical drilling of these per- 
formers, it is to be doubted whether the results would have been so 
successful, but for the natural gifts of the people, who appear to be 
readily disposed to musical exertion. 


“It is a well-known fact, that the bands of regiments are formed of pea- 
sants who perhaps never before saw the instrument which, in the course of 
a short time, they play with great perfection, The music-master says to the 
recruit, ‘ you must blow éhat instrument!’ and the Russian blows it. The 
most remarkable instance of this musical capacity is probably afforded by the 
Russian horn players, who, if we mistake not, are now making the musical 
tour of England, and consist of about thirty performers. The size of their 
instruments varies from some inches to some feet, and each player blows one 
note only. Nevertheless, they execute elaborate musical compositions, which 
must be considered as almost incredible, considering the intricacy of the 
pauses of each individual horn, The natural and innate capacity of the peo- 
ple for music and singing may perhaps contribute to produce this effect, for 
singing is the continued occupation of the Russian. With whatsoever he 
may be busied, he constantly sings—aud generally ballads which have a slow 
time—with mellow notes.” 


That a people so fond of singing should be partial to the dance, was 
to be expected ; and we accordingly find t:e sturdy boors of the North 
rivalling the petit-maitres of La Belle France, iu their attachment to 
that amusement. 


“ We have already noticed the attachment of the " ussians to music and 
singing: we will here devote a few words to their loveo. dancing, in so far as 
it is national. The musical accompaniment to dancing generally consists of 
a Ballaika, a sort of small guitar, with a long neck, and only two strings, the 
lowest of which is the bass, and upon the superior one the melody is played. 
The dance, executed by two persons, a youth and a maiden, is often full of 
grace. The latter moves in short, sliding steps, while the lad follows quicker 
or slower, as the sentiment which the music expresses may require. The 
pining desire of the lover, the diffidence of the beloved, their meeting, his 
intreating her to hear him, her cold repulse, the increasing passion of the 
youth, the coquetry of the maiden, the pretended flight of the swain, her 
regret, and gradual yielding, in which she with much expression exhibits 
increasing tenderness in her glances, until at length they hold each other in 
embrace—in short, the entire dance is a little romance, represented with 
natural truth. 

“ Young men and maidens also, upon certain occasions, dance the contre 
dance, which they accompany with their voices, without anyinstrument. Solo 
; dances are frequent among the Cossacks of the Don, in which they develope 
' great corporeal elasticity. Lastly, the ziganka is a wild, fiery measure, bor- 
dering upon a sensual riot, which is danced by the gypsies, who are found in 
Russia in great multitudes, and from whom bands of dancers come into the 
cities, where they exhibit their art at the evening parties of the nobility. In 
these bands, damsels are seen of the most attractive beauty, which is still 
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farther increased by their fantastic and tasteful costume. The musical accom- 
paniments to their dance are wild and striking. The dancers also frequéntly 
accompany themselves with a small tambourin, and with the so-called 
‘ Loshki,’ which consists of two wooden spoons, the handles of which are 
furnished with small bells, and are forcibly struck together. In St. Peters- 
burgh, these national dances are frequently introduced as an interlude at the 
Theatre, and are admirably executed by the members of the corps de ballet.” 


With a few words on the subject of the music of the Tartars, we 
shall conclude our analects from these pleasing volumes, which are 
written in a sketchy style, and will repay the reader for the time which 
their perusal occupies. 

“ Our Tartar in the van, and the two postillions, passed their time in sing- 
ing popular ballads, the prevailing sentiment of which was, “ Hommage aux 
Dames,” and the melody slow and plaintive. The three vocalists first sang a 
stanza each, and then all joined chorus in a fourth, of which the following is a 
specimen : 
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— : 

“ The musical taste displayed in the popular songs of the Russians, Molda- 
vians, Wallachians, and Turks, seemed to me to be almost identical. It was 
in Bessarabia that I heard the only considerable departure from the model. 
A lad of fourteen, who was my galloping coachman through the Steppes, 
sang a song, in which a youth is made to tease his mistress, and at last very 
naively to confess, that, although he loves her tenderly, yet the warmth of his 
constitution forbids—should he wander to any distance—his engaging invio- 
lable constancy. The air of this ditty, as well as the words, are very lively 
and animated, and did not in the least resemble the general tone of a northern 
or eastern ballad.” 
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YORKSHIRE AMATEUR CONCERTS. 


Tue march of music is progressing rapidly in the fine and wealthy county of 
York. Societies have been established at several of the principal towns, and 
excellent concerts are frequently given, the instrumental performers consist- 
ing principally of amateurs. On the 26th and 27th of July, all the combined 
forces met at York, being the twenty-eighth annual amateur festival; when 
two morning performances were given in the large concert room. The band 
consisted of 26 violins, 8 tenors, I0 violoncellos, 6 double basses, and 20 wind 
instruments; making a total of 70 performers; led by Dr. Camidge. The 
vocalists, with the exception of Miss F. Wyndham, of the Royal Academy of 
Music; Miss Melville, of the Theatre ; with a few of the Minster choir, con- 
sisted of highly respectable citizens, and among them, C. Elsley, Esq. the 
recorder ; who with a laudable zeal for the interest of the'musical art, stepped 
forward to assist on the occasion. The programme of the first concert ran 
thus,—Symphony (Eroica), Beethoven.—Glee, ‘Green thorn of the hills,’ 
Callcott. — Song, ‘ Eve’s lamentation,’ M. P. King. — Solo and Quartetto, 
* Agnus Dei,’ Mozart.—Overture (Siege of Rochelle), Balfe——Song, ‘ The 
light of other days,’ Balfe-—Song, Miss Wyndham, ‘Se M? Abbandoni,’ Mer- 
cadante.—Overture, Spontini. Part I]. Symphony in F, Beethoven.—Glee, 
‘See our oars,’ Stevenson.—Song, Miss Wyndham, ‘Through the wood,’ 
Horn.—Overture (Oberon), Von Weber. Song, ‘ Norah, the pride of Kildare.’ 
Parry.—Quartetto, ‘Quoniam tu solus sanctus,’ Mozart.—Glee, ‘Queen of 
the valley,’ Callcott.—Song, ‘Il mio piano,’ Rossinii—Overture (Anacreon), 
Cherubini. 

When this society was established, eight and twenty years ago, Vanhall and 
Pleyel were the favourite authors, with an occasional touch at Haydn; and 
had the compositions which appear in the above programme, been laid before 
the then members, they would have deemed their execution impracticable, 
* quite unpossible,’ as Jack Bannister used to say. To the infinite credit of 
those who composed the orchestra on the occasion, be it recorded, that Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies, as well as the overtures, were performed in a highly 
respectable manner. Every allowance should be made for gentlemen who 
only assemble once in twelve months, to play together; but as each individual 
in the present instance, seemed to feel as if the glory of the day depended on 
his single effort, he exerted himself accordingly. A ludicrous mistake occurred, 
which occasioned much mirth in the committee room. A gentleman of the 
name of B , one of the tenor players, was but small in stature, and the 
gentleman appointed to play out of the same book with him, was called Short ; 
so, Dr. Camidge, wrote on the desk, ‘ Short, B , this was considered an 
i insult by the petit violist, (for he was not aware of his coadjutor’s name) until 
an explanation took place, when he joined most heartily in the laugh which it 
had caused. 

Respecting the vocal portion of the concert, we have but little to say. Miss 
Wyndham pleased. very much, and she was loudly encored in Horn’s song. 
The gentleman who sang King’s song, acquitted himself well, and the glees 
were nicely sung ; nor should the recorder’s ‘11 mio piano,’ be passed without 
a favourable notice. After the concert, upwards of eighty gentlemen dined 
together, the recorder in the chair, when conviviality and harmony bore 
triumphant sway until a late hour; and the feast was calculated to cement 
: that bond of good fellowship, which exists between the Yorkshire amateurs. 
The second concert was attended by about a thousand persons. The following 
was the programme. Symphony C minor, Beethoven.—Glee, ‘Oh dolce e 
caro istanti,’ Cimerosa.—Song, Miss Topham, ‘Suspicion haunts,’ Barnett. 
—Sestetto, ‘Stay, prythee, stay,’ Bishop.—Overture (Eurianthe), Weber.— 
Glee, ‘The snow storm,’ Nelson.—Song, Miss F. Wyndham, Mercadante.— 
>verture, Lindpainter. Part II. Symphony in A, Beethoven.—Glee, ‘ Fayre 
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is my love,’ Lodge.—Ballad, Miss Wyndham, ‘Auld Robin Gray.’—Solo 
violin, Rudersdorf, Mayseder.—Cavatina, ‘Silly is the heart that grieveth,’ 
Balfe.—Overture, Kuhlau.—Song, Miss Melville, ‘The wild white rose,’ Lee. 
—Glee, ‘ Hark, the lark,’ Dr. Cooke.—Song, ‘ Non pit andrai,’ Mozart.— 
Overture, Reisseger. 

The orchestra felt more at ease at the second concert, and all the full 
pieces were executed in a manner highly creditable to every one concerned, 
M. Rudersdorf, (leader of the Hull concerts) acquitted himself admirably in 
his violin solo ; his tone was mellifluous, his execution neat, and his bowing 
excellent. A barrister of the name of Farsyde, played a solo on the violon- 
cello, accompanied by Dr. Camidge on the piano-forte, in a style of excel- 
lence, that drew forth the most rapturous applause ; he is a favourite pupil of 
Lindley and does his unrivalled instructor infinite credit, A piece of York- 
shire wit found its way into the book of the performance; for opposite to the 
name of Auld Robin Gray, was inserted as the composer, Adamoreve, a name 
hitherto unknown in the musical world ; on inquiry, we found, that the 
name of the real composer was not known;* the chairman, in making out the 
bill, wrote in one word, Adam or Eve! Miss Wyndham sung the song with 
simplicity and was encored, ‘Non pit andrai,’ was sung by the recorder, and 
called for a second time, which was good humouredly complied with. Miss 
Melville (of the Theatre Royal) and Miss Topham, acquitted themselves very 
well; and the whole of the vocal pieces were received with applause. In the 
evening, there was a public ball for the benefit of Mr. Hardman, which was 
well attended ; thus ended a meeting which did honour to those who promoted 
it,while it enhanced the cause of music, and cherished that good feeling which 
ought to exist between the amateur and the professor at all times ; the former, 
on this vecasion, paid the most marked attention to the suggestions and direc- 
tions of the latter. Dr. Camidge, is intitled to great praise for the able man- 
ner in which he led the band, and Mr. ‘Tomlinson acquitted himself very well 
at the piano-forte ; the veteran Erskine, too, deserves a favourable notice, for 
the excellent way in which he played the oboe primo. The meeting next 
year, will be held at Hull, afterwards at Sheffield and Leeds, and in 1840, at 
York again—success attend them all—say we ; at the same time, we strongly 
recommend them to render the vocal portion of the performers as classical 
and good as the instrumental, by introducing some fine choral compositions ; 
and to make the thing complete, two or three established vocalists should be 
engaged, then the Yorkshire amateurs might boast of giving concerts, second 
only to those of the first order in the metropolis. 





PROVINCIAL CONCERTS, 


Mr. Cuartes Goopsan’s Concert at Tunbridge Wells, which was given on 
Monday last, went off to the perfect satisfaction of the audience. The per- 
formers were, Miss Fanny Woodham, who was encored in the Irish melody, 
‘ Though the last glimpse of Erin,’—Mr. Parry jun., who received the same 
compliment in that sweet melody ‘The old Kirk-yard,”—Mr. A. Novello, and 
Mr. Collet Dobson. The instrumentalists were, Mr. Chas. Goodban, piano- 
forte; Mr. Henry Goodban, violoncello; and Mr. Blagrove, violin. We have 
no space for particulars, but these were excellent. 





THEATRES.) 


EnGuiso Opera HousE.—Mr. Barnett’s opera of ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ 
was reproduced here on Monday last, Miss Shirreff appearing for the first 





* The melody of Robin Gray, was composed by the Rev. W. Levees. 
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time in the principal female character. Without drawing invidious distinc. 
tions between this lady and her very popular predecessor, Miss Romer, we 
must confess, that we were in a measure disappointed in our anticipations of 
her performance, taken collectively as to her conception of the character, and 
her style of executing the music. In the former, the gentle pathos of little 
Eolia, had much appearance of artifice, and of being a lesson conned by rote 
—there was no evidence of spontaneous outpouring of passion or tenderness : 
we felt that she had well learnt, rather than well studied and considered, the 
part. We should conclude from her general manner the other evening, that 
an appreciation of sentiment forms but a minor portion of Miss Shirreff’s con- 
formation. In executing the music too, there was much display of the same 
artifice, with an injudicious incrustation of roulade, miscalled ornament : 
hence the charming air, ‘ Deep in a forest dell,’ was essentially injured. In 
the concerted music, however, we were better pleased. The ‘ Farewell’ duet 
between her and Mr. Wilson, (who by the way sang delightfully, preserving 
the character of the music) was sweetly expressed. Mr. Bland is entitled to 
marked commendation for the pains he bestowed upon-the part of Hela, Had 
Mr. H. Phillips been in the company, Mr. Bland would of course not have 
been engaged in the opera; it was perfectly unwarrantable therefore in one 
or two individuals to persist in annoying him with their disapprobation ; more 
especially when he was making evident exertions to give satisfaction, and, 
indeed, did sing remarkably well the difficult scena, ‘To me what is mortal 
happiness.’ Miss Novello acquitted herself extremely well, in the part of 
Jessie; although there was now and then an appearance of languor in her 
singing, as if from fatigue. She was perfect in all her concerted music, and 
sang the little mournful ballad, ‘ Thou art not he,’ with appropriate and sweet 
expression. 





REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Divertimento for two Performers on the Pianoforte, composed and dedicated to 

Lady Fitz Wygram, by Charles Neate, Op.27. CRAMER. 

For Mr. Neate’s fantasia, we need no name to tell us it proceeds from the 
hand of a master: one who has studied with success the best works of the best 
authors. It is—as a familiar epistle from a friend—graceful, easy, flowing ; 
but abounding with marks of fine scholarship. The introduction slightly and 
ingeniously glancing here and there at the mottivo, which is elegant and varied 
in its construction; the passages deduced, coming well under the hand: (a 
sure sign of a perfect acquaintance with the genius of the instrument) ; the 
subject variously introduced, and accompanied ; and the modulation (as in the 
finale Var. 6) varied and well contrasted. The whole composition is pleasing, 
brilliant, and effective, without any extreme difficulty. 

We would recommend to Mr. Neate’s consideration the composing of a duett 
concertante for piano-forte and violoncello. He so thoroughly understands 
the genius and full power of the two instruments, that we are convinced he 
would do the thing in a manner to reflect high credit upon himself. 


Our Village Churchyard. Stanzas by T. Blake, Esq. and inscribed to Miss 
Jane Stucken. The music by Bianchi Taylor. CRAMER. 
With how much difficulty do we remove first impressions of a man whom we 
find in an unfavourable position, or in questionable society. Upon looking at 
the title-page of this little song, our first impulse was an unfavourable one. 
It has a vignette title-page! and we know, from irritated experience, what sorry 
substance is commonly enclosed in that flaunting exterior. Upon going dog- 
gedly to the music, however, we soon found our features relaxing; and before 
we had finished the first stanza of the song, we congratulated ourselves upon 
an agreeable disappointment. We then carefully read the verses; and con- 
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eluded in so uncritical a frame of mind, that even the vignette title-page 
seemed to be—not so ugly a thing after all. The fact is, that a lovely senti- 
ment pervades both the poetry and music. The melody is very sweet, and 
appropriately accompanied. In the 2nd bar of page 3, at the bottom, by 
making the melody rise to C, instead of sinking it to A, a similar progression 
from B to A in the bass would be avoided. This may have been an error in 
the engraver. 


The Mariner’s Life. By Thomas Blake, Esq. The music by Bianchi Taylor. 
CRAMER. 

Another song with a picture in the title-page. The subject of the melody is 

highly characteristic, and full of buoyancy and spirit. The expression of the 

melody is likewise tastefully varied with the sentiment in the lines. These two 

compositions are highly creditable to Mr. Bianchi Taylor’s talent, both for 

grace and harmonization. 


Had I met thee, a Song, the poetry by Charles Swain, the music composed by 

B. Hime. H1MeE (Manchester and Liverpool.) 

The Willow, the Bacchus of trees. Words by C. Swain, the music by B. Hime. 

Ditto. 

The Forester. The words by C. Swain, the music by B. Hime. Dr1rvo. 

The first of these songs is a very elegant melody in the rich key of four 
flats; the character of the strain appropriately expressive, and the harmonies 
judiciously full, and agreeably varied. ‘The Willow, the Bacchus of trees,” 
is an original poetical fancy, nicely expressed; and the burthen of the thought 
pleasantly dilated. A greater mistake never was made than in the assertion 
that beautiful poetry is no assistance to the musician, and that arrant nonsense 
will suit him equally well with the most polished lyric. Reverse the picture. 
Will the most exquisite lines derive no additional charm from being joined to 
a melody of congenial character? Mr. Hime’s composition would doubtless 
afford gratification for itself; but, adapted as it is to poetry of original 
thought, two senses instead of one are agreeably recreated. One passage 
towards the close reminds us of Weber’s manner, and very pleasant it is ; but 
it is only his wanner, 

“The Forester” is a capital hunting song—free, bold and elastic. It is 
original too (something to say for this class of composition!) without being 
eccentric or fantastical. 


Dearest, thy smile. Serenade in the new farce of ‘The Unfortunate Lover? 
By T. C. Fisher, Jun. Esq., the music by John Purvior Barratt. DEAN. 
An awkward mistake on the part of the engraver, in pages 4 and 5, has been 
allowed to pass, by leaving out the proper signature of the key ; which should 

be that of D instead of G. The serenade is a pretty melody. 





Our readers will bear in mind that we still adhere to our plan of noticing 
such compositions only as we deem worthy of the student’s attention. A large 
number, therefore, of pieces, upon which we decline giving an opinion, has 
been returned to our publisher, who will deliver them to their respective au- 
thors or publishers upon application. We have still a lofty pile to get 
through. 


CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Paris.—M. Monpou, a young musician of promising talent, hasacquired 
much applause for his two operas ‘ Les deux Reines,’ and ‘ Le Luthier 
de Vienne ;’ in which Mme. Cinti Damoreau appeared to great advan- 
tage. One critic, in remarking upon his compositions, describes them 
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as possesing a sterling fancy, and a melody altogether hisown. “It is 
much, he adds, to be sui generis at a time when imitators abound, and 
in which the number of jack-daws, of more than one description, deck 
themselves with impunity in plumes which are their own, solely from 
having stolen them.”—The defect in the young musician appears to be 
inexperience of scenic effect. 

The ‘ Huguenots’ has been lately discontinued at the ‘ Académie de 
Musique,’ on account of the illness of Mme. Falcon. M. Emilien Pacini 
has written a new opera, and Signor Niedermeyer composed the music 
to it, upon the story of the celebrated Stradella. Its success is antici- 
pated with confidence. Mr. Barnett also is finishing a new opera upon 
the legend of Fair Rosamond. The music is described to be of the old 
English, or Madrigal character. 

Berlin.—A new star, unfortunately for the good people of Berlin not 
a fixed one, has appeared there in the operatic horizon. We allude to 
Demoiselle Lowe, whose agreeable and highly cultivated soprano voice, 
combined, with her agreeable figure and dramatic talent, to make her 
representations of the parts of Isabella, in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert,’ the 
Princess in Boieldieu’s ‘ John of Paris? and Stella in Auber’s ‘ Bronze 
Horse,’ perfectly delightful. Her graceful performance of the Trouba- 
dour romance was most charming, and the rapidity of her execution of 
an introduced air by Donizetti, made that piece, which had in itself 
nothing to recommend it, very remarkable. The critics are unanimous 
in their praise of this lady’s voice, style of singing, and ornaments, all 
of which are in most perfect taste. Her representation of Rezia in 
‘Oberon,’ and Donna Anna in ‘ Don Juan,’ was looked for with great 
anxiety. She had sung in the ‘ Creation,’ with great success. That 
splendid work had been selected by Spontini for his benefit, and was 
worthily introduced by Mozart’s Grand Symphony in G minor. On 
this occasion the orchestra consisted not only of the musicians of the 
Chapel-Royal, but also of those of the Royal Academy of Music: the 
chorusses were strengthened by those from the Theatres Royal; the 
principal solo parts being entrusted to Dem. Lowe and Dem. Grunbaum, 
the male voices being Bader, Mantius, Zschiesche, and Hauser, and 
the whole was distinguished by the greatest energy and precision, not 
only in the combined parts, but in every solo. 

The Concert in aid of the Fund for erecting a Monument to Beet- 
hoven, was to consist entirely of works of that great man’s composition. 
Among those already decided upon, were, the symphony in A major— 
a selection from his oratorio ‘ The Mount of Olives’-—the Symphony 
with the chorusses—and the ‘ Kyrie’ and ‘Gloria’ from the last Mass 
of the honoured artist. 


Imola.—At the Teatro Communale the chief female singers are Mes- 
dames Margheriti Polidori and Antoinetta Trost; the male, Luigi 
1 Arioli, Giuseppe Zambelli and L. Carraro. In the ‘ Somnambula’ the 
| first crown was awarded to the tenor Arioli, the second to Polidori, the 
the third to the bass singer Carraro, who is much liked here, and the 
fourth to Mme. Trost, who was unanimously declared to have played 
the part of Lisa—very well. Coccia’s Clotilde, which was afterwards 
performed, found but a cool reception; not on account of the music,— 
which certainly, inasmuch as the several pieces of which it consists are 
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taken from Cherubini, &¢e. deserves to be called good; but because 
these singers were not in a condition to do justice to it. Donizetti’s 
‘ Elisir’ was far more successful. 

Cassel—Herr Diska, of the Court Theatre of Dresden, has been 
playing here, and has given no ordinary satisfaction by his performance 
of Nadori in ‘ Jessonda,’ and of George Brown in ‘ La Dame Blanche.’ 
His fine voice, good musical taste, and admirable style, constitute him 
one of the first tenors who have visited us for a long time, and we look 
forward with great interest to his performance in ‘ Masaniello’ and 
‘ Robert le Diable.’ —‘ Pietro von Abano’ had not been performed for 
so long a period, as almost to have the effect of a new work. This 
opera has long been looked upon as one of the finest creations of its 
author. And the opinion was confirmed upon this occasion, when the 
opera was performed for the benefit of Herr Foppel, (who himself took 
the principal part) and that in a style which showed the anxiety of all 
who assisted in the performance, to render it every way worthy of that 
valued associate. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rosstnt has finished two acts of a new Opera. 
Sienor Costa is gone, or going, to Paris, for the purpose of superintending 
the production of his new opera. ‘ Malik Abdul’ is, we are informed, its title. 


The Academy of Arts at Arts at Berlin has recently, on the motion of M. 
Spontini, the celebrated composer, added the names of three eminent musi- 
cians to the list of its foreign members. They are, Cherubini of Paris [better 
late than never]; Baini, master of the Sistine Chapel, St. Peter’s Rome; and 
Basili, director of the Conservatory of Music at Milan.—Morning Post. 


Matrpran.—After all that has been said respecting the non-appearance of 
this celebrated singer at the forthcoming Festivals, we understand that Sir G. 
Smart concluded an engagement with both De Beriot and his cara sposa, on 
Monday last, for the Manchester and Liverpool Meetings ; but what the figure 
may be, this deponent knoweth not, 


Musica. Conpuctors.—A copy of the Liverpool Journal, for July 30th, 
has been sent to us, which contains an extract from the Manchester Advertiser, 
upon the uselessness of a conductor at a musical festival. The writer of the 
article is as conspicuous for his impertinence and vulgarity, as for his igno- 
rance of the subject upon which he has presumed to give an opinion, So 
far from a conductor enjoying a mere sinecure, as this person imagines, his 
duties both before and during the whole of the festival are very arduous. Had 
the writer in question inquired of any musical man, competent to explain the 
nature of a conductor’s duty, he would have discovered that such an appoint- 
ment is one most important for ensuring the good order and correct perform- 
ance of the music; and at the same time have saved himself from an exposure 
of rudeness and ignorance. 

Society oF British Musicians.—This society had its second treat of new 
instrumental compositions on Wednesday, and the members intend to meet 
weekly at the Hanover Square Rooms, until December 7th, when the first 
public concert of the ensuing season will take place, and be continued every 
alternate Wednesday, until the series (of six) be completed, which will be 
February 22d, 1837. 

Crcii1a Davries.—In the first volume of the ‘ Musical World,’ pp. 29 and 
47, will be found some account of this once celebrated cantatrice. We have 
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now to record her death, which took place early in July, at a very advanced 
age; she had been bed-ridden for a long time ; and as we have already stated, 
existed on a pension of £25. per annum, from the Benevolent Institution, with 
a donation from the Royal Society of Musicians, and an occasional trifling 
present from a few old friends, who knew her in better times. She was con- 
veyed to her final home, attended only by an old nurse_and a faithful domestic, 
although she had created, some sixty years ago as much sensation, when 
prima donna at the King’s Theatre, as Malibran and Grisi have done now-a~ 
days! and she had the honour of giving instruction to three daughters of the 
Empress Maria Teresa, who afterwards became Queens of France, Spain, and 
Naples ! 





APOLLO. 
A Sonnet after* the Antique. 
Methought I stood high on Olympus mount, 
What time great Jove did hold celestial state : 
There heard the Nine, from golden harps create 
Songs sweetly bubbling as Pierian fount ; 
The great god Pan, too, and his jocund quire, 
With one vast chorus wake the trembling sky,— 
Scare swarthy Vulcan from his smithy fire, 
And make Jove pause amidst his revelry. 
Then all was hushed, and one stood forth, who drew 
From well shaped viol, tones most exquisite ; 
And as their quickening spirit through me flew, . 
I asked of one stood by—“ Apollo is it?” 
‘ Apollo don’t play at these rooms, Sir, and I’m sure he 
§ Can't play one half so well— Why that there’s Mori.’ 
WiiiaM J. THoMs. 
* A long way.—Printer’s Devil. 





ENGLIsH OPERA Hovsk, ‘ The Mountain Sylph,’ every night. 





WEEKLY List or New Pustications. 


PIANO-FORTE. following melodies, by J. Clinton. 
Caprice sur un choral Protestant No.1, Tyrol qui m’a vu naitre. 
dansles Huguenots. A. Adam.Z.T. Purpay | No. 2,French Romance. No. 3, 
Fra Diavolo, overture to, with ad. Tl faut l’oublier. No. 4, Le re- 
lib. Accompts. for flute, violin, tour de la Tyrolienne. No. 5, 
and violoncello. S.F. Rimbault..Ditro Thema Beethoven. No. 6, Aus- 
L'étoile du matin, by Hummel ..HALLIDAY | trian Waltz. No.7, Air from 
Le Bonbon, Ditto ....... oevuaes DirtTo Nina. No 8, Tyrolean melody. 
Marche Cendrillon, Ditto ........ Ditto No. 9, Sly Patrick. No. 10, Les 
Pleasures of Melody, No. 2 to 24 Souvenirs du pays. No. 11, Le 
De By Phipps. ....00. reine ow Z.T, PURDAY Chevrier de la Montagne. No. 
Schunke’s Rondo Galop ........ CHAPPELL | 12, Swiss melody .........+.+ NovELLO 
Sor's (Ferdinand), Duettin thestyle GUITAR 
of Ballet music .......... ++..DITTO . — 
VOCAL A collection of German Songs, with 
English translation; . arranged 
How dear the song of other days. 8 ; som ge 
, " for the Guitar, with an easy or 
ARS RUNGAY 6c sccccsccvee Z.T.PorpDAay difficult r by G 
The Sailor's farewell. Ditto ....Drrro H fe —— y hor 
Up, up to the battle. Polish songof CNPY DexWort 2. .ccccccccess ITTO 
liberty. J. Barnett ..........CHAPPELL SACRED. 
LUTE. Heber's Missionary Hymn. Thos. 
Twelve solos for the flute on the MOE s .cecsveccevares ue Z.T. PuRDAY 
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